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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THIBET. 

BY OSCAE T. CROSBY. 



" Ici il n'y a pas de Chinois ! 
II n'y a que les Russes!" 

This was the vigorous answer made last August by a vigorous 
Eussian officer to •whom as toast-master I had proposed the health 
of the Chinese — our common hosts — for we were in Kashgar, 
one of the three most important cities of Chinese Turkestan. In 
a later, and calmer, conversation the same gentleman, an accom- 
plished military student, utterly disclaimed as impracticable, 
any idea that the Great Bear should climb the Kuen-Lun Moun- 
tains to put his paw on the high deserts and distant valleys of 
Thibet. In this confident assumption as to a future " benevolent 
assimilation" by Kussia of all Chinese Turkestan, and in the 
reasonable disclaimer as to Eussian designs in Thibet, we have 
the key to the Central-Asian question which may soon be heard 
echoing over the European world from the sequestered moun- 
tains that lie in the heart of the mother Continent. Indeed, even 
now, in the staccato accounts of Col. Younghusband's rifles, we 
hear the usual spirited opening of the argument which civiliza- 
tion makes with those who ask only one thing of the world — 
namely, an independent isolation. Let us endeavor to outline 
something of those vast regions whose political destinies are now 
about to be changed. Follow me for a moment as in slippered 
ease we retrace the stages of a journey from which I have just 
returned. Start at the Caspian Sea; thence we go eastward, by 
the Trans-Caspian Eailway, over the great Turkoman deserts — 
passing Bokhara, and the once glorious Samarcand on to An- 
dijan terminus of the southeastern branch of this railway. 
Here, after twelve hundred miles of sleeping-car discomfort we 
take caravan for Kashgar — southeastward still — and about three 
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hundred miles away in Chinese Turkestan. The frontier is at the 
foot of the Altai Mountains, which we cross at the Taldyk Pass — 
1200 feet high. From that elevation, were our eyes telescopic, 
we might see the wide-stretching sands of Turkestan verging far 
to the northeast, touching there the Mongolian borders ; straight- 
away east are the western confines of China proper; while to 
the south of Turkestan are the glistening tops of the Kuen-Lun 
Range — Thibet's northern barrier. Descending to the level of the 
Taklakaman desert, we ride comfortably enough through Kash- 
gar, Yarkand, and Khotan — big towns, each of them the seats 
of Chinese Governors and centres of a Turki population aggre- 
gating about one million people. From Kashgar to Khotan we 
have made about three hundred miles — for the most part desert — 
but partly across the artificial oases which irrigation ditches have 
circled. Now another hundred miles — still southeastward, and 
we reach Polu ; here we climb with infinite trouble and constant 
danger to the Thibetan plateau, lying south of the frowning moun- 
tains. Now one may travel, eastward, southeastward, or south- 
westward — everywhere fatal wastes of desert; no altitude less than 
the top of Mount Blanc, until one reaches the vicinity of Lhassa, 
five or six hundred miles away ; or of Ladakh Leh, four hundred 
miles southwestward. 

We need not go farther just now in following the painful steps 
of our caravan, whose route is marked only by the skeletons of 
our horses, untimely dead. Let us glance far to the southeast- 
ward. Up from Darjeeling, over intervening barriers of the 
Himalayas, down to an elevation of about 13,000 feet we see the 
British-Indian column. It is going to make a call on the Dalai 
Lama — uninvited. The blue books say that this arduous and ex- 
pensive effort on the part of the Calcutta government is made 
to teach the Thibetans a salutary lesson in politeness, made neces- 
sary, it is claimed, by the willful failure of the Dalai Lama to 
send representatives to an agreed rendezvous with British repre- 
sentatives. They also say that trade between Nepal (an " inde- 
pendent" but protected state) and Thibet, has been hampered, 
contrary to treaty stipulations. They also express surprise and 
irritation because the Dalai Lama, while refusing relations with 
the Indian government, has recently sent presents to the Czar 
of Russia through the intermediary of a Russian subject, one of 
the Bhuriyat people, near Lake Baikal, who recognize the Dalai 
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Lama as their spiritual head. In this last complaint we have, I 
think, a hint as to the real reasons inducing Lord Curzon to 
spend a large sum of money and possibly some lives in forcing 
a way into the inhabited portion of Thibet. Indeed the London 
" Times " in a recent article defending the government against 
the charge of wasteful and hasty action — admittedly so, if due 
only to the first two causes above-mentioned — roundly states that 
the expedition means much more than the correction of unim- 
portant misbehavior on the part of Thibet — that it means the 
final, definite closing of avenues for Eussian interference in that 
country. And yet later a careful writer in the " Fortnightly Ee- 
view," adopting fully the " Times' " attitude, goes logically 
further; and states that the British column must not stop short 
of the gates of Lhassa and must not return without leaving a 
proper force behind, together with a capable resident, whom in- 
deed the writer at once nominates in the person of Mr. Mac- 
Cartney who has long represented Great Britain at Kashgar. 

The two articles here cited fairly represent also the views ex- 
pressed to me by a number of frank Britishers whom I met, all 
the way from Ladakh Leh to London. 

The authorities in India and in England were either sincerely 
afraid of the early establishment of Eussian preponderating in- 
fluence in Lhassa, or considered the gift-making episode a suffi- 
cient explanation to the Little-En glander element for another 
step in the fated march of the strong against the weak. That the 
Czar's government ever seriously contemplated the establishment 
of armed force in Lhassa, I do not at all believe. The physical 
difficulties are enormous — insuperable perhaps. To reach Thibet 
from any Eussian territory means to bring troops over vast 
deserts, one great one at a moderate elevation, say 4,000 feet; 
the other at a very great elevation, say 16,000 feet, and to climb 
many resisting mountains. It means also to make most of this 
march across Chinese territory. But let us even suppose Chinese 
Turkestan to have fallen to Eussia, as I believe it will. Suppose 
Eussian troops at Kashgar — not merely the 60 Cossacks now there 
as a consular guard, but enough to meet the opposition of Great 
Britain, which must be assumed in considering an advance against 
Lhassa; it is my belief that no such army could make its way 
across the Thibetan plateau whose rigors I have just experienced, 
and which have rendered perilous every journey even of the small 
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and specially equipped caravans that have made the attempt. 
On the other hand approach from Darjeeling is relatively easy, 
say fifteen days good march to Lhassa, only a small part of which 
is in extremely high and barren territory. In other words, just 
as Chinese Turkestan lies in the power of Eussia, so Thibet lies 
in the power of England, and between the inhabited regions of 
both countries are found dreadful deserts and titanic mountains, 
proper bulwark and barrier between two great, rival empires. 
This wiew was expressed by me in a paper recently read before 
the Royal Geographical Society, and though political discussion, 
in such presence is properly limited, yet Sir Clements Markham, 
president of the society, expressed complete agreement with the 
proposition that no fear need be entertained of movement from 
the north upon the cultivated area of Thibet which lies near the 
southern borders, the rest being mere valueless waste. 

The practical destruction of Thibetan independence, which may 
be assumed as the object of the present Younghusband expedition, 
will serve Eussia admirably, as authorizing the easy conquest 
of Chinese Turkestan. Tor such is the accepted code of 
balances generally adopted by the nations who believe themselves 
commissioned to benevolently assimilate certain other nations. 
Indeed, except for her present preoccupation in another part of 
the Chinese Empire, the consular guard might at any moment be 
put to the easy task of seizing the reins of government now in the 
hands of the quiet, dignified, philosophical Chinese officials, who, 
alas ! have somewhat outgrown that simple faith in Force which 
controls the policies of Christian nations. The easy-going Turki 
people, natives of the soil, accustomed to be mastered, will doubt- 
less be indifferent to the change, perhaps even hopeful. Already 
they feel that the Eussian Consul-General largely influences the 
acts of the Chinese Taotai. 

Becognizing then that the status quo is now being rudely 
shaken in Thibet, and may at any time be destroyed in Turkes- 
tan, let us note that in both cases there will result a partial dis- 
integration of the Chinese Empire, for whose integrity the world 
may well be concerned. In neither case is the territory now con- 
sidered a part of any of the eighteen provinces constituting China 
proper, but in one case the administration of all public affairs is 
directly in the hands of men named in Peking, and in the other 
the suzerainty of China is distinctly recognized in the presence 
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of three AmbanB residing in Lhassa and exercising preponderating 
influence in all important matters. If, however, the encroach- 
ments from this direction could be guaranteed to be arrested at 
the frontier, separating China proper from Turkestan on the one 
hand, and Thibet on the other, the world-at-large — wisely shirk- 
ing the moral questions, because all have sinned alike — might be 
content to exhibit only the interest of curiosity in the changes 
now working in the heart of Asia. But can such an arrest be pos- 
sible as against the compelling rivalry of two great, forceful, 
belligerent empires? They will each have long frontier lines at 
the back door of China. In each case the controlled territory has 
intimate relations with China proper. A hundred petty ques- 
tions some large ones, will arise, each capable of being de- 
veloped into a cause of complaint. Complaints against China 
when made by the peoples of iron and fire are usually satisfied 
by taking something from China, unless objection be made by 
some yet stronger nation of iron and fire. Quite independent of 
any plan looking thereto, even against their vague plans of 
moderation, the jealous rivals may find themselves driven on to 
continued aggressions. And these jealousies will thus operate in 
a theatre so remote from the world's success that gravest injuries 
might be inflicted upon the peace-loving celestials long before 
such injuries could be known to friendly critics, ourselves for in- 
stance, who insist that no harm shall be done to China which may 
do harm to us. 

This, then, is but a word of caution. There is no room for 
cant or self-righteousness on the part of any nation. We have 
all been made sordid. What we call progress has self-interest as 
its mainspring. To prevent surprises and recriminations it is best 
that there should be no misunderstanding. European and Amer- 
ican diplomats in China should now endeavor to watch the back 
door as well as the front door of the great mansion which all de- 
sire to enter. My prayer is that our quarrels may not urge us to 
do unmeasured violence to a great, civilized, non-military people. 

Let us recognize the sweet reasonableness of British control in 
Thibet, but let us not at the same time echo the conventional cry 
that only the Bussians are aggressors upon Chinese integrity. 
Let us remember that the policy of isolation now being attacked 
is aot peculiarly that of the Thibetans, but more particularly 
that of the suzerain power — China. When Father Hue was ex- 
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pelled from Lhassa nearly sixty years ago, it was due to Chinese 
authority. The Thibetans were most friendly — knowing not the 
danger of contact with European peoples. But the Chinese had 
just suffered humiliation in the opium war; and, because of 
their defenceless ocean front, have continued to be insulted by 
the peoples who have ships and guns for killing people, and 
goods to sell to those who are spared. It has been impossible for 
the " Elder Brother " to keep his own house from being entered, 
but he advises — perhaps commands, the Younger Brother, to pre- 
serve himself and his people from the violent westerner. So it 
has come about that even hospitality toward individual travel- 
lers has been refused. And have not the Thibetans now sadly 
learned that wisdom lay in complete non-intercourse? Is it not 
pitiful to think that these poor people are now being slaughtered 
because their young ruler — too progressive — laid aside the safe 
traditions, when, yielding to the solicitation of a co-religionist 
from the Far North, he sent presents to a ruler vaguely known 
to him only as one whose dominions sheltered some of the faith- 
ful ? Kalmuks on the Volga, Bhuriyats on Lake Baikal, Thibet- 
ans in Ladakh — all these are sheep of the spiritual flock of the 
Dalai Lama. This ignorant but well-meaning man may have had 
no other thought than the good of his flock when he sent gifts 
to Petersburg. He could not have known that he was sending 
away the independence of his people. 

He has trusted vainly to the gods who have been immemorially 
prayed to to defeat some ever-feared enemy from the south by pour- 
ing upon him the fatal snows of the Himalayas. The enemy of 
to-day is one yet more cunning than the mountain gods. He 
shall assume this role of Protector, and his government, in the 
end shall be one of Peace and Justice — Peace founded on bloody 
war — Justice founded on what seems a cruel wrong. But these 
words — Justice, right, wrong — we know not their meanings which 
are hid in the bosom of Omniscience. 

Osoak T. Ceosbt. 



